FRENCH  POLITICAL  THOUGHT
only, or rather, to those very classes who so far had been denied
a share in the control of their country's destinies, the peasant*
and the workman, the labourer on land or in workshop; his
is the democratic faith in its unalloyed purity, the government
of the people by the people for the people, in the name of the
inalienable natural rights of the individual as proclaimed in
1789. This trust in democracy as a universal fundamental
principle goes with a rooted belief in the special destinies of
France, unique among nations as the France of the Revolution
and meant to exercise, in Michel's phrase,2 " the overlordship
(magistrature) of the world as the authentic heir and the
legitimate continuer of Christ/' It is this curious mixture of
democracy, nationalism and semi-Christian (but distinctly not
Catholic) mysticism that marks what has been termed ** La
Religion du College de France" and gave to Michelet's career
its real meaning and unity.
The essence of Michelet's thought is to be found in Le
Peuple, surely one of the strangest medleys of inspired wisdom,
incredible platitudes and repellent jingoism, all served up in
a style which, in spite of purple patches and inflated rhetoric,
remains one of the delights and one of the chief claims to sur-
vival of this most unacademic professor. Le Peuple, originally
a course of lectures, but distinctly not meant as part of an
examination syllabus, is a call to national unity through the
freedom of the oppressed classes of society, the proletariat
first, of course, the peasant and factory hand, but not them
alone, " for are not shopkeepers, merchants, Civil Servants,
rich people, all of them the slaves of a relentless social system,
the tyranny of which must be broken down as a preliminary
condition to that reconciliation of all classes on which the
future welfare of the country ultimately depends?"
Certain chapters in the book have more than a  passing
1  It must not be forgotten that pay sax means a small farmer owning,
by freehold or some kind of virtually immovable leasehold, the few acres
which he and his family tilled, sometimes with the help of a hired labourer,
usually without. Ever since the Revolution the majority of landowners have
been owners or the children, and therefore the heirs, of owners.
2  In his essay on Quinet in Les Cahiers de la Quinzaine, iv.
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